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I. RECORD OF FAILURE 
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We indict the Detroit board of edu- 
cation and the school administration 
for failure to educate inner city 
children as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing comparison of acKiievement 
levels in Detroit Schools taken from 
statistics furnished by the . Detroit 
school administration and compiled 
by Dri. Karl D.. Gregory of/Wayne 
State .University and. published in 
New University Thought, Spring Issue.^ 
1967: 
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THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
POSITION OR POLICY. 



1. In the comparison of achieve- 
ment levels in Detroit schools, inner 
city schools tested ct the bottom in 
the Average Means of Test Scores 
on Iowa Test of Basic Skills by High 
School Constellation, October, 1965, 
Grade 8B. 



2. In the comparison of achieve- 
ment levels, inner city schools tested 
at the bottom for above average 
senior high school students based 
upon the Schools and College Ability 
Test (SCAT), October 1965. 



3. As shown in Table I, the products 
of predominantly ''black" Inner city 
schools are dangerously disadvant- 
aged In a comparison of results from 
the examination of 18 years olds 
for military service, July 1964 to 
December 1964. This table reveals 
the startling figure of 49.4% of 
students from predominantly "black" 
inner city schools rejected upon the 
basis of mental tests, as compared 
with only 14.5% rejected in Wayne 
County as a whole. 



Obviously, inner city schools do not 
prepare our children and young peo- 
ple either for the world of work or 
for college entrance. They prepare 
our children only for ADC and the 
war in Vietnam. 



This conclusion is painstakingly 
.documented in the Interim Report of 
of the . Northwestern High £chool 
Study .Group, dated -October 1966, 
which shows: 



1. 85.19% of Northwestern High 
School's incoming 10B, September 
1966 class, performing at or below 
7th grade level, with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those tested scoring 
between the 4th and 7th grade 
levels. 



2. Only 1.19% or 7 out of 588 
Northwestern High School 19B stu- 
dents testing High Aptitude; only 13 
or 2.7% out of 484 Northwestern 
High School 12B students testing High 
Aptitude; and only 1.17% to 9.48% 
of students in inner city schools test- 
ing High Aptitude, as compared to 
18.17% to 35.06% testing High Ap- 
titude in all other schools in Detroit. 



3. Only 14% of Northwestern High 
School's incoming 10B class reading 
at grade level and only 1 1 % to 30% 
students reading at grade level at 
any of Northwestern's feeder schools. 



The Northwestern High School Study 
Group reports that the Northwestern 
student body is "extremely well- 
behaved, and, as such, constitutes no 
major disciplinary problem .... 
However, its levels of scholastic a- 
chievement are low, its dropout rate 
is high, and its rate .of. faculty turn- 
over is excessive." This Is . generally 
true in all inner city schobir where 
the. achievement . levels wrrespond 
roughly, to those .• jFor....NortW 
High School. We wish ' to remphor 
size that we quote from 1he North- 
western High School Report only be- 
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cause Northwestern High School is 
typical of inner city schools and be- 
cause its study group did an excep- 
tionally fine job of pinpointing cous- 
es for the failure of all inner city 
schools. 

The Study Group also reports that 
the principals of Northwestern feeder 
schools "without exception attributed 
the low academic level of their own 
schools to socio-economic factors and 
other conditions found outside the 
influence of the school." 

In introducing its recommendations 
for meaningful solutions to the prob- 
lems of the feeder schools, the Study 
Group states: *y/e feel that what 
is needed most now is strong, sin- 
cere, administrative direction emanat- 
ing from the Detroit board of educa- 
tion and the office of superintendent. 
The impact of this direction must 
then be felt by every administrator, 
in every office, in every school, in 
every classroom. This effort must 
be directed toward lifting the aspira- 
tion and level of achievement of 
every student in the Detroit Public 
Schools." 

This same recommendation was made 
by the Committee- on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities in its compre- 
hensive report which clearly, revealed 
the same basic . failure : of.: Detroit 
schools to .educate inner ’. city .-. chil- 
dren, in :. March/ -■ .1962. [See Mel 
Ravitz, "Uneven School Progress in 



TABLE I 

RESULTS FROM THE EXAMINATION OF 18-YEAR-OLDS FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE, JULY 1964 to DECEMBER 1964' 





Percent of youths 
Rejected for 

All 

Quoli- reo*2 

fied sons 


Mentol 

test 


Phy- 

sicol 

exom 


Both 

mentol 

ond 

physicoi 


Detroit Metropolitan Area^ . 


60.6 39.4 


22.1 


21.1 


3.8 


City of Detroit^ 


54.7 45.3 


29.8 


21.6 


6.1 


Northern High^ 


35.5 64.5 


56.9 


18.0 


10.4 


Selected predominantly 


black inner-city^ 


40.1 59.9 


49.4 


19.0 


8.5 


Selected predominantly 


white outer-city' 


68.1 31.9 


11.7 


22.8 


2.6 


Predominantly white 


suburbia^ 

Wayne County excluding 


67.8 32.2 


14.7 


19.8 


2.2 


Detroit 


67.0 33.0 


14.5 


20.0 


1.4 


ADDED EXHIBIT 
National Average, U.S. 


Zone of.thB Interior 


59.3 40.7 


25.4 


17.4 


3.0 


State of Michigan 


62.5 37.5 


20.9 


18.2 


1.6 


1. Examinations were given to 18-yeor-old youths who 
wise available for military service;'' in effect, it 
ferred youths." (Quotation from the source.) 


were "out 


of schools 


and other 


"deals substantially < 


with ■ nonde* 



2. Sum of the percentages failing .will exceed 100 per cent of the total rejectees, 
for youths failing both the mental and physical exam, included in each component, 
are counted twice. Also, a very small percentage of failures for administrative reasons 
are not presented. 

3. Include Wayne, Macoumb and Oakland Counties. 

4. Draft Boards 88 through .100, 103, 106, 179, 186, 192, 196, 202. 

5. Draft Boards 92 and 94. 

‘6. Draft Boards 90, 92, 94 , 95, 97. Draft Boards 91, 93, and 96 are omitted for 
they either incluae d large proportion of whites and-or overlap two Detroit enclaves, 
the cities of Highland Park, and Hamtramck, both of which have . separate school 
systems. 

7. Draft Boards 99, 103, 106, 186, 192, 196. 

8».praft_Boards 66>. 87, 1.01/ 203, 219, 300, and 303. . 

.Source: Office; -.ftfcthe Surgeon Oenergl, U.S. Army,- "Review • of • the -Results- of the €xcfn-- 
ination of thd- 18-year-old Youths for Military Service," . Supplement to KieltH dr- 
'- - (he -Army/-Vdl. -20, April - '1965,- Washingtoii/ O.C.J . and- worksheets from the MiOhie. 
■ "gan Selective Service: System. ... : . 

(Reprinted from New University Thought/ Spring, 1967, p."32.) 
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Detroit/' Infegrafed Education, June, 
1963, pp. 3-9] The Committee 
called upon the board to give its 
most effective leadership in endorsing 
and implementing these recommenda- 
tions. "If this program is to succeed, 
both the board of education and the 
administration must develop a high 
sensitivity to human and inter-group 
relations. It must be accepted that 
racial barriers cannot be broken 
without recognition of their existence 
and without a conscious effort to cor- 
rect them." The Committee then un- 
der scored its emphasis upon the 
responsibility of the board by stat- 
ing, "We expect the board of educa- 
tion to assume full responsibility for 
those recommendations in our report 
as they apply to the school system." 

We concurred in that recommenda- 
tion then and we concur now when 
it is made by the Northwestern High 
School Study Group. In our opinion 
the Detroit board of education and 
the office of superintendent have not 
given Detroit inner city schools this 
kind of "strong, sincere, adminis- 
trative direction." Detroit inner city 
schools have been left directionless 
and for. the most, part entirely in the 
hands of principals who have felt 
no sense of urgency dr accountability 
either to the superintendent or to the 
board of education. Many of these 
principals^ have approached their 
task with the conviction!' that inner 
city children are incapable of leqrn- 
ing and have transmitted this race 



prejudice to their teaching staffs by 
indicating that not much in the way 
of achievement can be expected 
from children who are either innately 
or culturally inferior. 

II. CHARGES 

We charge that this continuing fail- 
ure to educate inner city children 
reflects a deliberate policy of racial 
discrimination which makes it im- 
possible for the Detroit school sys- 
tem to educate inner city children 
until basic changes are made in its 
structure and orientation. We abso- 
lutely reject the rationalization, based 
upon NazMike theories of racial in- 
feriority, which shifts the blame to 
Afro-American parents and children 
by labelling them "culturally de- 
prived," "socially disadvantaged" or 
"lacking in motivation." We also 
reject the philosophy of white supre- 
macy which seeks solutions in feder- 
ally-or foundation-financed programs 
designed to indoctrinate inner city 
children with the standards and values 
of a middle-class white culture. 

We charge that the basic reason for 
the failure to educate inner city chil- 
dren stems from the schools' deli- 
berate and systematic destruction of 
the Afro-American child's self-image 
arid racial pride. Numerous aspects 
of board policy contribute :to this 
systematic . destruction of ..pur chil- 
dren's belief in themselves'. ; The poli- 
cy of providing superior "open 



The greatest Negro revolution is 
that mothers are now determined 
that their children are to get an 
education. That will make every- 
thing we [educators] do work. 

—John Henry Martin, July, 1966 



schools" in the white outlying areas 
to which small numbers of privileged 
inner city children may be permitted 
to go and the policy of busing black 
children to "white schools", for ex- 
ample, express the underlying philos- 
ophy that quality education cannot 
be provided in inner city schools 
because if you mix black you can 
get only stupidity, whereas if you 
mix black with white you must get 
something superior to anything all- 
black and somewhat inferior to any- 
thing all-white. 

The basic threat to the Afro-American 
child's racial pride and self-image 
is the preponderance of white admin- 
istrators and teachers in inner city 
schools. These individuals serve not 
only as teachers and administrators 
but also as white power symbols. The 
fundamental sickness afflicting inner 
city residents, both children and 
adults, is the sense of inferiority which 
stems from their powerlessness and the 
knowledge that they have no control 
over their own destiny. They do not 
own the stores where they buy.:. They 
do not control the banks ^hich cash 
their checks. They do . not own the 
apartment houses in which they live. 
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They do not control the political 
structure which dominates their com- 
munities. This kind of living produces 
an individual who evaluates himself 
in terms of his powerlessness. A 
black child growing up in this situa- 
tion needs a school which counteracts 
the influences of a white community 
which constantly threaten to engulf 
and destroy him. He must find in 
the school symbols which give him 
self-pride, self-confidence, and a 
hope for the future. An Afro-Ameri- 
can child who is forced to attend 
a school in which there is a pre- 
ponderance of white teachers, white 
principals, white department heads, 
white counselors, and white admin- 
istrators finds himself in a situation 
which can only underscore his sense 
of powerlessness and inferiority. 
These white administrators, aided and 
abetted by biased textbooks which 
present a distorted picture of the 
Afro-American child's history and 
culture, serve to rob him of any 
motivation to learn and to develop 
because he sees nothing around him 
to make learning and self-develop- 
ment seem to offer either an avenue 
of escape from the conditions in 
which he lives or an instrument by 
which he can change . these condi- 
tions. 



i 



Two-thirds of the twenty-one high 
school areas in Detroit are .predoiTh 
indntiy' Afro-American ' .. and Afro- 
American children conftitute nearly 



57% of the Detroit school population. 
Yet, white administrators constitute 
76.0% to 96.2% of supervisory 
staff. This is shown by the follow- 
ing chart prepared by the Detroit 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People in January, 1967: 



These ..white administrators do not 
hold their positions because the quali- 
ty of their . .work . Js .so superior, that 
the fact of -their, roce becomes -irreler 
vant. The opposite is the case. In 



the face of their continuing failure 
as educators in inner city schools, 
they continue to hold their po.sitions 
and to have the power to determine 
who else may teach or administer 
in inner city schools only because of 
their race. White administrators who 
are in control of the machinery of 



selection and promotion and who en- 
joy' the pow;er and patronage inher- 
eiit in the right to hire arid' fire for 
federally-financbd } . programs' like 
Headstart and teacher Aides can- 



TABLE II 

RACIAL CENSUS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF 
THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM* 



POr>ITION 


NON-WHITE 


WHITE 






No. 


Percent of Totol 


Noe Percent of Tohil 


Assistant Superintendents 


and Field Executives 


2 


12.5 


14 


87.5 


Divisional Directors 


and Directors 


4 


7.8 


47 


92.2 


Assistant Directors 


and others 


3 


10.0 


27 


90.0 


Administrative Assistants 
and Junior Administrative 
Assistants 


13 


23.2 


43 


76.8 


Principals 


16 


6.0 


250 


94.0 


Assistant Principals 


30 


9.7 


307 


90.3 


Supervisors 


2 


3.8 


50 


96.2 


Department Heads 


35 


9.5 


335 


90.5 


Counselors 


81 


24.0 


256 


76.0 



*Report of the Education Committee of the Detroit Chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, January, 1967, Toble I. 



not be expected to eliminate them- 
selves from their high-paying, pres- 
tigious, and powerful positions in 
the educational world merely because 
they are unable to do the job for 
which they are being paid. Stated 
quite simply, these white adminis- 
trators maintain their domination 
over inner city schools because they 
have a vested interest in holding on 
to their positions and have quite 
naturally used their power to create 
and maintain a discriminatory sys- 
tem of selection and promotion 
whereby they are able to perpetuate 
themselves, their friends, and their 
relatives in their positions, while sys- 
tematically excluding qualified Afro- 
American applicants. 

In the application for the position of 
assistant principal, for example, the 
written test counts for only 30% 
while the oral interview, in which a 
principal's word or evaluation can '' 
be decisive, counts for 70%. In the 
application for principal the written 
test counts for even less compared 
with the oral interview. Quite obvi- 



It is silly for American cities to 
believe that they are dealing with 
the basic problems with what I 
call lollypop programs for the 
summertime. 

-^Roger W. Wilkjns, . Director,^ 
Community *^e1qti^ 

U.'S: Departm^ht of Justice, 
Juhe 23, 1967^ ^ ^ 



ously, a system which is weighted so 
heavily in favor of a non-objective 
or oral test and against a written or 
objective test offers a ready-made 
vehicle for racial discrimination and 
personal abuse. In the most colorful 
days of rotten machine politics in 
city government, no system more glar- 
ingly discriminatory was used by 
Boss Tweed or Tammany Hall to 
eliminate individuals outside the 
ethnic or power clique. 

III. PROPOSED PROGRAM 

1. EQUALIZATION OF 
ADMNISTRATIVE POSTS 

Inasmuch as the Detroit school popu- 
lation is now approximately 57% 
Afro-American, and inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the high school areas are 
now predominantly Afro-American, 
and inasmuch as the self-image of 
the Afro-American child requires that 
he nof be taught by white teachers 
and that the schools he attends not 
be administered largely by white ad- 
ministrators, we propose that the 
Detroit board of education talce im- 
mediate steps to institute a complete- 
ly new program for the selection and 
promotion of administrators. 

a. We propose that all administra- 
tive vacancies. (Counselors; Depart- 
ment .'Heads/ : Supervisors, Assistant 
Principals, Principals/ . Administrative 
Assistants and Junior. Administrative 
Assistants, Assistant Directors, Divi- 



sional Directors, Assistant Superin- 
tendents and Field Executives) be 
filled with Afro-Americans until such 
positions have been filled with Afro- 
Americans in proportion to the num- 
ber of Afro-American children and 
young people in the Detroit School 
population. 

b. We propose that the Detroit 
board of education appoint Afro- 
Americans to fill all of the nine po- 
sitions of Region Assistants which 
have just been created. This should 
present no administrative difficulty 
inasmuch as a large number of Afro- 
Americans toolc the recent examina- 
tion for this position and it has been 
reported that the appointments are 
to be left to the discretion of the su- 
perintendent. 

c. We further propose that all ad- 
ministrative vacancies in inner city 
schools be filled with Afro-Americans 
immediately. We have been in- 
formed that new evaluations for as- 
sistant principals and secondary prin- 
cipals are scheduled for early fall. 
We suggest that new evaluations 
should be undertalcen more quicicly 
to malce possible the appointment of 
Afro-Americans to fill vacancies 
which will occur at the close of the 
current semester so that inner city 
parents can be assured during the 
summer. ..interim . that there • wMI •, be 
more Afro-American principals,, - ost 
sistant principals, counselors, and. de- 
partment heads in inner city schools 



We feel America is headed toward 
a race war, r<id it becomes our 
responsibility to make black peo- 
ple aware of this .... We feel 
it is oi'/r responsibility to make 
black people aware that America 
is about to play Germany. That if 
America chooses to play Nazis, 
black folks ain't going to play 
Jews. 

— H. Rap Brown, new Chairman 
of SNCC, June 1 , 1967 



by the opening of school in the fall. 
We hope that the school board will 
seriously consider this request, that 
it will give us some assurance here 
today, and that it will make public 
announcements of such appointments 
with some sense of the urgency of 
the situatio. We are certain that 
inner city parents are not prepared 
to accept the present intolerable sit- 
uation for their children for another 
school year. 

d. We propose that immediate steps 
be taken to remedy the present glor- 
ing inequality in the racial distribu- 
tion of administrators in the field of 
physical education where Afro-Ameri- 
can young people provide so much 
of the skill and financial income from 
competitive sports: There are no 

Afro-Americans in the top positions 
of the Physical Education Division 
and only one department head for 
senior boys and one for senior girls. 



This racial discrimination is also ap- 
parent in the selection of coaches 
and referees for sporting events. In 
this connection also the ban on cham- 
pionship night basketball games at 
Cobo Hall or the University of De- 
troit stadium should be lifted. This 
ban probably would never have been 
necessary if there had been an equit- 
able number of Afro-Americans in 
administrative and other official po- 
sitions in the field of physical edu- 
cation. 

3. NEW TESTING MACHINERY 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROMOTION 

To equalize the percentage of Afro- 
American administrators the Detroit 
board of education must employ a 
method of selection and promotion 
which removes from the hands of the 
present administrators the power to 
protect their own vested interests and 
to provide preferential treatment for 
their friends. For this reason we 
propose that the state board of edu- 
cation be aske .4 to set up new ma- 
chinery for the testing of all admin- 
istrative personnel, in cooperation 
with Michigan state universities, and 
thaf the Detroit board of education 
agree to appoint and promote in 
terms of this objective evaluation. 

In keeping with this proposal, we 
are asking the state board of edu- 
cation to consider this request and 



we are communicating with the Michi- 
gan State Legislature to ask that 
action in this matter be taken if the 
state board of education does not 
act immediately. We propose that 
the Detroit board of education re- 
quest that the state board of educa- 
tion act in this matter. 

3. STATE-WIDE MINIMUM 
ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS 

We are convinced that curriculum 
deficiencies and widespread distribu- 
tion of inadequate teachers and in- 
different administrators . throughout 
inner city schools require that the 
state board of education act immedi- 
ately to provide minimum achieve- 
ment standards for each grade level 
and achievement tests covering mini- 
mum standards for each grade level 
from 3 to 12. These tests should be 
given at the end of each school year 
under the supervision of the state 
board in cooperation with Michigan 
state universities. The results of these 
annual tests should be made public 
in order that school administrators 
may be held accountable for- their 
educational accomplishments. Admin- 
istrators who are unable to ' keep, 
inner city schools up to grade level 
can then be replaced without undue 
delay. In keeping with this proposal 
we are asking the state board of 
education to consider this request 
and we are communicating with the 
Michigan stote legislature to ask that 43 
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action in this matter be taken if the 
state board of education does not act 
immediately. We propose that the 
Detroit board of education request 
that the state board of education act 
in this matter. 

4. EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
UNCERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 

The Detroit board of education pre- 
sently employs 1,070 ESRP's (Emer- 
gency Substitutes Regularly Placed), 
a large proportion of whom are un- 
certificated and poorly prepared, 
and a disproportionately large num- 
ber of whom are placed in inner city 
schools. We recommend that the 
number of uncertificated and poorly 
prepared personnel be reduced as 
quickly as possible. We feel that the 
financial economy represented in this 
strategy of hiring unqualified teach- 
ers at a lower pay schedule in order 
to increase the total number of teach- 
ers available is too costly in terms 
of the educational deprivations im- 
posed upon our children. We de- 
mand that so long as non-certificat- 
ed and unqualified personnel are 
permitted to remain in the school 
system, they be equally distributed 
between inner city and outlying 
schools and that the percentage end 
distribution of such personnel be 
made public each semester. 

5. NEW CURRICULA 

We believe that if Afro-American 



Q. ... In Pittsburgh . . . you do 
not . . . face any [more] prob- 
lems in securing adequate staff 
for .. . the most difficult school 
situations than you do in staffing 
your regular schools? 

A. ... No significant difference. 

—Rep. Edith Green questioning 
Pittsburgh Supt. S. P. Mar- 
land, March 3, 1967 



children are to be given motivation 
and are to be helped in the develop- 
ment of a desirable self-image, the 
inner city schools must realistically 
seek to compensate for all the dis- 
advantages which are foisted upon 
inner city residents by a white so- 
ciety and which tend to make inner 
city children feel that they are in- 
ferior. To this end, we propose that 
inner city sc(<ools be given a dif- 
ferent educatioi^ol orientation from 
outlying schools. Inner city schools 
must become creative centers cap- 
able of giving >ifro-American chil- 
dren and young people a knowledge 
of their history, their culture, and 
their destiny. To do this inner city 
schools and teachers must have flexi- 
bility in the selection of textbooks 
and in the utilization of creative 
teaching techniques. Standard text- 
books which ignore or demean the 
contribution of African and Afro- 
Americans certainly must be sup- 
planted by books which teach our 
children their worth and value. More 



classes must be problem-centered in 
terms of discussion and understand- 
ing of the everyday urban problems 
which must eventually be solved un- 
der the leadership of Afro-Americans. 
The creative abilities of Afro-Ameri- 
can children in the arts, in dance, 
and in creative writing must be de- 
veloped but not at the expense of 
academic studies. In all these res- 
pects an effective school curriculum 
for inner city schools must differ 
markedly from the curriculum of the 
outlying schools. This must not be 
interpreted to mean that inner city 
schools will not be required to meet 
the same grade level achievement 
tests as outlying schools. Rather, it 
means that this is the only method 
by which inner city children will be 
able to meet the objective achieve- 
ment standards which we have pro- 
posed be set by the ctate board of 
education. 

This new orientation for inner city 
schools not only requires Afro-Ameri- 
can administrators and teachers in 
inner city schools. It also requires 
the transfer out of these schools of 
white personnel who are unable or 
unready to teach within this educa- 
tional framework. There are too 
many white teachers now teaching 
in inner city schools who cannot pos- 
sibly give Afro-American children a 
sense of pride and belief in their 
own destiny because, consciously or 
unconsciously, they believe in the 
inferiority of all non^whites. 
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This new orientation should also make 
possible the involvement and funding 
of community hlack arts groups like 
the Concept East Theatre in the Cul- 
tural Enrichment programs of inner 
city schools. 

IV. CONCLUSION 



coming to realize that the black 
man's freedom from oppression and 
exploitation, like his search for status 
and an acceptable self-imqge, is not 
an individual thing to be fought for 
and won person by person, but a 
group accomplishment to be secured 
only through the power of a united 
black people. 



We feel strongly that no city can 
long endure if it refuses to face real- 
istically the problem created by its 
continuing failure to educate more 
than 50% of its population. We are 
confident that our proposals are 
realistic and constructive and can halt 
the steady, disintegration of this 
urban community. 








Inner city schools must instill in our 
children the racial pride expressed 
by Dr. Vincent Harding at the May, 
1967 Detroit Conference on Racism 
in American Education in his state- 
ment that "it must be terrible not 
to be born black in this day and 
age." After 400 years of the white 
man's enforced separation, black 
people are rejecting the dream of 
integration as the goal for their 
struggle and are instead finding 
pride in their own history, culture and 
power, seeking to develop their own 
independent leadership, organizations 
and programs, and determined that 
the separation which the white man 
has forced upon them shall now be 
used for their advancement rather 
than for their exploitation. * 

After 400 years of self-defeating "in- 
dividualism" born of oppression and 
the psychological need of the op- 
pressed to identify with the oppres- 
sor through the search for status, 
special privileges and crumbs from 
the master's table, black people are 
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QUALITY EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 
The Connecticut State Board of Education, in regular session on December 
7, 1966, voted to adopt the following policy statement: 

"The State Board of Education is committed to promote quality education for 
every child in the State. The Board recognizes that the high concentration 
of minority group children in urban .schools produces special problems in 
providing quality education. Isolation and lack of exposure to the main- 
stream of American society make it difficult for these children to achieve 
their full educational potential. Therefore, the Board will assert its lead- 
ership in demonstrating, both through experimentation and proved methods, 
its particular concern for them. The State Board will help local boards 
of education to remove impediments to learning and development that 
face such children by providing consultative and financial assistance, and. 
furthermore, will encourage cooperative efforts to this end among local 
boards of education and other agencies." 
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